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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


Printing and 
Publishing 


EVERYTHING FROM A CARD TO A BOOK 


Badges, Banners, Lapel Work- 
ing Buttons 


Appropriate Souvenirs For All Occasions 


wate’: Brunt Co. 


New Permanent Address 


860 MISSION STREET 


Below Fifth 


NEAR EMPORIUM AND U. S. MINT 
San Francisco, California 
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Men’s Summer Furnishings 


at Small Cost 


Goods That Will Give Satisfaction at Prices That Will 


Appeal to the Thrifty 


MEN’S SUMMER UNDERWEAR—Fine, fancy mercerized balbriggan 
with small blue stripe; shirts are silk faced and all nicely finished. 
We are out of two or three sizes in the lot. A regvlar $1 value, 
59c garment. 


MEN’S PAJAMAS—Made of a fine quality Domet flannel; trimmed 
with frogs and heavy pearl buttons. These garments are usually 
sold for $1.75 a suit. All sizes, and a fine range of patterns; 
$1.25 Suit. 


MEN’S CANVAS GLOVES —Strongly made, and used by plasterers 
and brick masons, also used by women for housework and gar- 
dening. Sold usually at 12!4c; on sale Saturday at 7c Pair. 


MEN’S FINE HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS— 
With neat printed borders; all good designs; full large size; soft 
finish. A good 10c value at 614c each. 


MEN’S STIFF-BOSOM DRESS SHIRTS—Made of fancy percale, in 
stripes, figures and solid colors; made coat style, with cuffs 
attached; well made and perfect fitting. Broken lines and regular 
$1 values; all sizes in the lot—to clean up, 50c each. 


MEN’S FANCY GOLF SHIRTS—Made of percales, cheviots and 
madras cloth, cut coat style, with attached cuffs; beautiful line of 
patterns, in stripes, figures and plain colors; one of the best makes, 
and cut full in body; all sizes, 14 to 17, worth $1.25,now 79c each. 


979-987 Market Street 25-33 Sixth Street 


The Denver House 


221 Third Street, San Francisco 
A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot and Cold 
Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per day; $2.00 to 
$2.50 per week. Phone KEARNY 3373 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with separate apart- 
ments for ladies. Union Bath House. Laundry 
Office. Phone TEMPORARY 3373. 


ROLKIN & SHARPE, Proprietors 
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PASSING OF VAN CLEAVE. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
(In the American Federationist.) 


The interesting information is authoritatively 
given out that Mr. J. W. Van Cleave, president 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, also 
president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, has quit. That is, as president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, he will no longer 
give his invaluable (?) services in the union- 
crushing business. In the official organ of his as- 
sociation he writes his “Parting Salutation,” and 
declares that he will no longer be president. 

In his valedictory he bestows most of his 
thought to a rehashing of his relentless hatred 
to the organized labor movement and its men. To 
this feature it is scarcely necessary to call atten- 
tion. This is now of minor importance. He says 
that without the “slightest shadow of provoca- 
tion” ‘on his part the labor leaders attacked him. 

We call attention to the letters written by Mr. 
Van Cleave to his friend and chum, the detective, 
strike-breaking agent Turner, the letters we pub- 
lished in the last issue of the “American Federa- 
tionist.” These letters were written by Mr. Van 
Cleave in the early part of 1906, long before there 
was any dispute between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, of which he is president. We refer to 
these letters as showing the policy, purpose, and 
practice of Mr. Van Cleave in his rank antagon- 
ism to unions and his hope for the destruction of 
union labor. Let us quote a few of his declara- 
tions in his letters. He said: “I do not believe it 
to be wise to begin right away to put in non- 
union or men who are obnoxious in any way.” 

“Tt may be possible for us to begin in a quiet, 
unassuming way to put into our shop as many of 
the non-union molders as can be found in this 
country.” 

“T am particularly anxious to have the Iron 
Molders’ Union commit an overt act that will can- 
cel and wipe out of existence all the trade agree- 
ments now in existence between the employers’ 
association and the Iron Molders’ Union.” 

“Tt is going to be my business to run the Iron 
Molders’ Union and Mr. Keough into a trap.” 

These and other equally illuminating sentiments 
clearly show whether or not organized labor “at- 
tacked” Mr. Van Cleave without the “slightest 
shadow of provocation” on his part. 

In one portion of his “Parting Salutation,” Mr. 
Van Cleave says: 

“Understand me, I am not retiring on account 
of any attacks which the American Federation of 
Labor has made upon me, or which it may make. 
I want to give this statement all the emphasis that 
words can place upon it. So far as regards any 
further injury which it can do to me or to my 
business, that organization’s power is spent. I can 
laugh at all the assaults which it will make upon 
me in the future, if it makes any at all. Necessar- 
ily, however, it will take a little time for us to 
recover fully from the effects of the attacks which 
it has already made.” 

If Mr. Van Cleave is not retiring on account of 
the defensive attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor to repel his savage onslaughts, why was 
it necessary for him to give his denial “all the 
emphasis that words can place upon it”? Does it 
not rather appear that Mr. Van Cleave “protests 
too much,” and that beneath it all is the real con- 
fession of the fact that there has grown up a 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Strike, 
Account of Difficulty by an 


International Officer. 


BY COLLIS LOVELY. 
General Vice-President International Boot and Shoe 
Workers. 

On May 6, 1909, the firm of Buckingham & 
Hecht wrote to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union in part as follows: 

“We herewith make a positive demand that all 
our welting, except cork casing, shall be 20 cents 
per dozen, to date from this date. If this is not 
satisfactory, same may be arbitrated. The price 
as brought in by board of arbitration, or by mu- 
tual agreement, to date back to May 6, 1909. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 
“By E. H. W.” 


This was understood by the local union to mean 
that a reduction of 4 cents a dozen was to go 
into effect at once, and with that understanding 
the chairman of the local executive board wired 
General President Tobin at Boston, asking for 
strike sanction to resist the said reduction, to 
which President Tobin replied as follows: 

“General Vice-President Lovely on way to San 
Francisco with strike sanction subject to his ap- 
proval. Keep men at work under protest.” 

I started for San Francisco at once, arriving on 
the evening of May 15th, and got in touch with 
the local executive board as soon as possible, 
when I learned that the operator on welt machine 
had received his pay in full, which caused me to 
postpone my visit to the firm until after the next 
payday, which came on Friday, May 21st, when 
the operator was again paid in full, but, on the 
same day, was taken off the welting machine and 
given other work, at the same time the announce- 
ment being made that an apprentice would be in- 
stalled to operate the welting machine. 

On Monday, May 24th, I called on the superin- 
tendent of the firm, Mr. Weil, in company with 
the chairman of the executive board, at which 
time Mr. Weil informed me that it was not neces- 
sary to consider the reduction he had offered, of 
4 cents per dozen, because he had changed his 
system of welting; that in the future a boy would 
wet the shoes and groove the welts, which would 
lessen the work of the operator. I asked him 
what he intended to pay the operator under the 
new system, to whieh he replied that he did not 
know. Thinking it strange that a change of sys- 
tem would be put in operation without first con- 
sidering the benefits that were to accrue to the 
firm as a result of such a change, I argued at con- 
siderable length with Mr. Weil to have him set 
some price for the new system as a basis for ad- 
justment, but he absolutely refused to submit any 
price. On that same evening I met the local ex- 
ecutive board and advised them to submit a fair 
price for operating under new system as submit- 
ted to me by the firm, whereupon the executive 
board sent the following communication: 

“Buckingham & Hecht: Gentlemen—I have 
been directed by the executive board of Local No. 
216, B. and S. W. U., to present to your firm for 
consideration the following prices for welting 
men’s Goodyear shoes: Operator wetting soles 
and grooving welts, 24 cents per dozen; under 

(Continued on Page 6.) . 
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WHAT THE WORKINGMAN WANTS. 
BY JAMES WILSON. 


General President Pattern Makers’ League of N. A., 
before the National Metal Trades Association 
Convention, in New York, April 15, 1909. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The relative position occupied by the employer 
and the workman is that of the buyer and seller. 
The employer desires to buy labor, and the work- 
man to sell labor, and wages, hours of labor and 
shop conditions are merely the terms of the 
business relations between the employer and the 
employee. It is your desire to regulate some of 
these questions through organized effort, and you 
do so through the policies you adopt from time 
to time relative to a ten-hour workday, a nine- 
hour workday, an eight-hour workday, or the 
minimum rate of wages which will prevail in a 
city or district. We try to make the bargain for 
our labor through the very same methods you 
adopt, but unfortunately there are too many in- 
stances where, instead of the question at issue 
being talked over with the same spirit with 
which any other business transaction would be 
discussed, an arbitrary position is assumed by 
one or both parties, and when this happens it is 
almost invariably true that there has not been 
that free discussion of the subject which should 
have occurred. 

The question is: What is to the best inter- 
ests of all affected? Shall we live in two hostile 
camps, each endeavoring to take whatever advan- 
tage it can of the other? Or shall the spirit of 
hostility be relegated to the rear, and the spirit 
of conciliation and mutual understanding take its 
place? If there has been no opportunity for a 
free discussion of the questions which arise, or 
if this opportunity is denied, neither the employer 
or group of employers and the workmen affected 
will know what reason prompted the other for 
assuming the stand taken. The employer will 
never learn the reason why the workmen were 
dissatisfied, or comprehend the changes which 
perhaps should have been made; in other words, 
the questions which arise can never be under- 
stood by either side unless there is an opportun- 
ity for a free and frank discussion of the subject 
by the representatives of the parties interested. 

Experience has demonstrated that the broad 
pathway which leads towards ‘industrial peace 
is indicated by the signposts—conference, concil- 
iation and trade agreements. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to voice the well-recognized fact 
that bodies of employers and employees will ex- 
ist regardless of the opposition which may assail 
them, and, in view of this, what is the better pol- 
icy for us to pursue? One of the necessary con- 
ditions to make business profitable is the ability 
to contract for the future performance of certain 
acts. When the employer secures a large con- 
tract, he immediately covers himself and safe- 
guards his profits by contracting for all of the 
raw material required to fulfill the contract he 
has entered into, but he does not do this for the 
most important item, the labor cost, unless he 
has an agreement with the organization repre- 
senting the labor which he must have to convert 
the raw material into the finished product, which 
covers the item of~wages, hours of labor and 
shop conditions, extending over a specified pe- 
riod of time. 

The history of our industrial development, so 
far as the workmen are concerned, shows many 
changes in hours of labor, rates of wages and 
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shop conditions, which have had a jarring and 
demoralizing effect because of the suddenness 
with which they were made. As an illustration 
of what I have in mind, let me call your atten- 
tion to the inauguration of the shorter workday, 
which everyone has recognized as something 
which must come, but which, instead of being in- 
troduced gradually, as it should have been, has 
been brought about by sudden changes which have 
seriously affected for the time being the produc- 
tion of the plant. Not long ago our attention 
was called to the tremendous struggle between 
the Typothetae, on the one hand, and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, on the other, over 
the establishment of an eight-hour day. Millions 
of money were spent by the union men, millions 
lost to the employers, and the eight-hour day 
eventually established in the great majority of 
the plants, and, when it came, it was a sudden 
reduction of the hours of labor from nine, and in 
some instances from ten to eight hours. 

How different have been the steps taken by 
one employers’ organization, the Metal Trades 
Association of California, and the metal trades 
unions of San Francisco. Instead of flying at 
each others’ throats, or insisting that all that 
each side desired should be immediately grant- 
ed, they first admitted that an eight-hour day 
would come—that there were no fundamental 
reasons why the eight-hour day should not exist. 
When once this conclusion had been reached, 
they decided the change should be made in such 
a gradual manner as not to upset the basis of 
production and so cover a period of three years, 
during which time the workday was to be grad- 
ually reduced until the eight-hour day had been 
reached. 

I cannot resist the desire - quote Mr. Davis, 
the Commissioner of the Association just men- 
tioned, with reference to the agreement, who said 
in a recent report: 

“Hours and wages, settled; 
tions in workshops secured; membership of asso- 
ciation strengthened; calling out of men on least 
provocation stopped; petty jurisdictional dis- 
putes abolished; complaints of discrimination 
(when made) amicably adjusted; influence of as- 
sociation increased; the sum total of these agen- 
cies of peace represents the expenditure of con- 
certed energy to a greater extent than probably 
estimated by any one individual or set of individ- 
uals, and augurs well for the future of the real 
constructive work now before us.” 

I could recite similar expressions and discuss 
some of the satisfactory industrial bargains be- 
tween trade unions and organizations of employ- 
ers, such as that between the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers and their employers; the Iron Molders’ 
Union and the Stove Founders; the Miners and 
the interstate agreement, and others, but time 
does not ‘permit. 

In conclusion, let me say that the object of 
the trade-union movement is the improvement of 
mankind and the elevation of the workman’s 
standard of living, upon which our civilization 
must rest. How to accomplish this without’ in- 
fringing upon the rights of others is as yet an 
unsolved problem, and in this age of organization 
it would appear that the steps towards its solu- 
tion ‘must be taken through conferences and 
agreements between the parties affected, rather 
than.through the policy of an effort to force one 
group to deal as individuals with an organized 
body. : ; 
~Judge-W. W. Ferguson, a prominent. New. Or- 
leans -jufist, has-informed the married women of 
his ‘state that they do not “own their. own clothes.” 
The members of the large and influential Era 
Club (which really means Equal Rights Associa- 
tion)::are rather “rubbing it-in” on their less pro- 
gressive sisters. : ' : : ; 


equitable condi- 
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During the last few weeks several bakeries in 
Fresno have been unionized, and the reports from 
the central body state that all the shops in this 
line employ members of organized labor. The 
barbers are agitating the cessation of work on 
Sundays. ‘ 


.A full-grown fly, according to the Govern- 
ment experts, may carry from 100,000 to 5,000,000 
disease bacilli. It must have been quite a job 
to accurately compute the specimens, and it is a 
wonder that so many of us are alive, in view of 
the appalling figures quoted in this and similar 
connections. 


New York city has opened an hotel for strand- 
ed men and women. It will cost $50,000 to keep 
up. Quarters are provided for 900 men and 100 
women. It is estimated the cost to the taxpayers 
will approximate half a million dollars. Those 
needing medical attention are sent to Bellevue 
hospital. The home contains modern facilities 
for the convenience of the guests. 


Blanks have been prepared by the Labor Com- 
missioner for employers of Japanese to certify 
to the number in their employ. This is going to 
be a stupendous task. The recent session of the 
legislature provided $10,000 for the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics to acquire the desired information. 


It looks as though the strike of the Japanese 
laborers in the Hawaiian Islands has been lost. 
The Asiatic problem in the Territory is going to 
become more acute as time goes on. 


J. W. Cunningham of Stockton died on May 
24th, after an illness of several weeks. He was 
secretary of the central body, was secretary of 
the brewery workers, and at the Stockton con- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor was 
elected seventh vice-president. Mr. Cunningham 
was only twenty-six years of age. He was a na- 
tive of Oregon. Many San Francisco friends will 
join with Stockton unionists in deploring his 
death. 

Evanston, near Chicago, must have a better 
opinion of James A. Patten, the wheat manipu- 
lator, than some other localities. It is proposed 
to change the name of Main street to Patten 
street. The gentleman named was once Mayor of 
Evanston. 


Stockton is figuring on a labor temple. The 
capital stock proposed is $75,000. The site has 
already been selected, and a modern building will 
some day be erected. 


Among those who died during the week were 
the following unionists: Andrew Bonner of the 
laundry wagon drivers; Victor H. Grodt of the 
blacksmiths’ helpers, Dennis Shea of the boiler 
makers, Hans Goranson of the sailors, and An- 
tone Schaefer of the brewers. 


On ‘June Ist official notices were posted in all 
the mills operated by the American Sheet and 
Tinplate Company that after June 30th the plants 
would be “open shop.” The’order affects 10,000 
men. 

Los Angeles, despite the frantic efforts of those 


‘ who oppose progress, is evidently awake on some 


questions. The charter authorization to invoke the 
legislative principle of the referendum was used 
on June 2d. Four thousand citizens attached their, 
signatures to a petition preventing the City Coun- 
cil from making operative a law allowing the 
Home Telephone Company to increase its rates 
on residence telephones $1 a month. The added 
cost to the users of phones would have amounted 
to $145,000. 

Reports from across the bay say that the 
Union Man’s Orphanage is receiving good sup- 
port. Many people outside the ranks of organ- 
ized labor are interested in the plan, which has 
for its object the relief of little ones who sorely 
need the helping hand. . 


The machinists on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad are out on strike—a protest against the 
proposal of the management ‘to introduce the 
piece-work system. 
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After using this brand you will not 
bother with any other 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Rye or 
O’Farrell Street, bet. 
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The Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon 


Matinee Every Day 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE—Adelaide, the Dainty 
American Dancer and her Dancing Four in “The 
Bill Poster’s Dream”; Elizabeth M. Murray; War- 
ren, Lyon & Meyers; The Sisters Gasch, Cheridah 
Simpson; Novelty Dancing Four; Pellaton & Fo- 
ran; New Orpheum Motion Pictures. Last week, 
“A Night at the Circus,” presented by the Ellis- 
Nowlan Company. 


Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c; Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
Phone Douglas 70. 


Bourbon 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


MEN re BOYS 


1015 Market, near 6th 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


@-u SFE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 

you wears one of these 

Buttons. The Color for 

June, Red on White. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL, NOW! 
BY J. W. MULLEN. 

[This article was in type before the news of 
the hatters’ victory arrived. The lesson as ap- 
plied to the hatters is appropriate for other crafts 
and callings.—Editor.] 

At this time, when the United Hatters of 
America are struggling to maintain their organiza- 
zation, special attention should be paid to this 
label. Don’t buy a hat without the label now, be- 
cause they are somewhat harder than usual to 
get, for if you do you will surely make it doubly 
hard to get the label the next time you are in 
need of a hat. 

Don’t put it off until tomorrow. Get it now, 
and it will help the hatters-more than the pur- 
chase of many labeled hats in the future. 

The things you do now are real living things, 
and are capable of producing desired results. 

The things you tell yourself you will do tomor- 
row cannot possibly do any good until they be- 
come past performances. Tomorrow is only an 
anticipation which may never be realized. 

The things we are going to do soon will make 
us great and good and true. When that time ar- 
rives, what a benefit and lever of force we will 
be in the world. The good we will do for our- 
selves in particular, and humanity in general— 
smiles will replace frowns, cheer will smother 
sorrow, pain be lost in joy, and tears be washed 
away by springs of purest laughter. These 
things will result from actions of the future. 

Others have done it, and so will we—some- 
time. The fire of hope burns to strengthen weak 
humanity. Not one in a thousand of us will ever 
do the pictured things, but we all hope to. Most of 
us will die before “sometime” arrives, but “I” 
am going to be the exception, the other fellow 
the rule. The things we are “going to do” are 
pleasant to contemplate, but execution alone can 
produce practical results. . 

The artist’s conception may be good, but the 
painted picture is better. 

Nurtured thoughts of performance help, but 
only the actual “doing” counts in the end. 

If you will not insist upon getting the label 
today—right now, when will you start? There 
can be but one answer: Never. 

The hatters’ war is raging now. Shoulder your 
gun—the label—now, and fall in line, else the hat- 
ters may be forced to capitulate. 

If this is done now, when the manufacturers 
send out the white flag of truce, the messenger 
who meets them may deliver these terms: “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

The necessary weapon, the union label, is in 
your possession, and all you need do is to use it. 

If all union men with full stomachs will de- 
mand the label, there will soon be no union men 
necessarily with empty stomachs. 

Demand the label all the time, and union men 
will all be employed. 

Don’t be fooled by plausible stories a part of 
the time, and be employed a part of the time. 

———_@&______—__ 

President David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in a recent address to the women of Stan- 
ford and Palo Alto, said that the ballot for women 
is inevitable and must come as a natural growth 
of the educational development of the civilized 
world. He also expressed the conviction that the 
change is most desirable. Commenting on this, 
the Palo Alto “Times” says: “Most thinking men 
will agree with this view. It is certain that if the 
matter could be brought to a vote in this state, 
the ballot would be granted to women.” 

pS ee 


John I. Nolan’s brother, who -had been sick for 
some time, died in Los Angeles last Monday. 


WHAT IS A DEMOCRACY? 
BY SUSAN W. FITZGERALD. 

We call our country a democracy, and pride our- 
selves upon its being one. What is a democracy? 
A democracy is a form of government where the 
final power rests in the people. Not a part of the 
people; that makes an oligarchy or a monarchy; 
but where it rests in the whole people. 

Are the men of this country the whole people? 
No. Therefore, so long as the men alone are the 
source of power of the government, it is not a 
government of the people, for the people and by 
the people; it is not a democracy. It is merely 
a country under class rule, the class being men, 
who, after all, represent but half of the population; 
half of those that live under the laws they make. 

You may say that women are just as well off 
without the right to vote. Some are; others are 
not. Many of the slaves in the South were bet- 
ter off, in material ways, before the Civil War 
than they were afterwards, but that did not make 
it right for the owners to hold them in slavery. 
Just so, the men of this country have no right to 
hold the women in political slavery. And one 
of the worst things about slavery was the bad 
effect it had upon the masters, The political 
slavery of women is not uplifting the masters. 

This is the day-of progress. A country must 
progress, or it will fall behind and another will 
take its place. A democracy cannot progress un- 
less its people is growing in intelligence and 
moral force. We that believe in democracy claim 
that the use of the ballot is the chief means of 
developing in the citizens this intelligence and 
moral force. The women are deprived of this 


great means of development, and therefore must i 


fall behind. Can the race advance and develop 
as it should when one-half hangs like a millstone 
about the neck of the other half? Give women 
the vote and let them grow with the men. 

You may say that women don’t want to vote. 
Some do not; others do. And many of these 
others not only want to, but need to, for the pro- 
tection of themselves and their children. Is it 
right that those that do not want to should say 
to these others that need to: “We do not want 
to vote, so you shall not vote”? 

Do you know what people are most against 
women’s voting? It is the women of means, in 
comfortable circumstances, who do not need it 
for the good of their bodies, and do not realize 
that they need it for the good of their souls, and 
who are afraid to let their working sisters have 
it. Why? Because they are afraid of the people, 
afraid of the workingman, afraid of democracy. 
They think that the women’s vote will strengthen 
the workingmen’s vote—the popular vote—and 
they are afraid. And they may well be afraid, if 
they do not trust in the people, for the real peo- 
ple are going to win, and the day of their victory 
will be hastened when women can vote. 

————— 

A call. on the advertisers of the “Labor Clar- 
ion” will be appreciated by both this paper, which 
represents the Labor Council, and the merchants 
who present their wares for your consideration. 
Be sure and let the head of the firm know of your 
visit—one good way is to mail back the cash tag 
with a line or two telling the reason Qf your pat- 
ronage. 

ee ee A 

A bishop was staying with a friend in a country 
house. On Sunday morning as he passed through 
the library he found a small boy curled up in a 
big chair, deeply interested in a book. 

“Are you going to church, Tom?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Why, I am,” said the Bishop. 

“Huh,” said the boy, “you’ve. got to go; it’s 
your job.” 
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Hansen & Elrick 
Furnishers and Hatters 
We've discontinued store at 
781 Markst Street 
NOW AE aes sae ee 
353 MONTGOMERY ST. — 

1105 FILLMORE ST. 


Strong Lines for Spring 


The UNION STORE with 
the Union Goods. 
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PASSING OF VAN CLEAVE. 

H (Continued from Page 3.) 

strong revulsion of feeling against his policies 
among the thoughtful manufacturers, members of 
his association? Indeed, in another part of his 
letter he unintentionally confirms this. He says, 
“a few members have left the association in the 
past year or two.” 

How “few” Mr. Van Cleave would be unwilling 
to publicly admit, but there is evidence on every 
hand that progressive, thoughtful employers, to a 
very large extent, are tired, out of touch, and out 
of sympathy with the lengths to which Mr. Van 
Cleave has gone in employing the detective spy 
system, character assassination and union destroy- 
ing methods. They are not in sympathy with his 
effort to muzzle free press and free speech. 

It is true beyond doubt that there is a change 
of feeling among a large number of employers. 
This is shown by the employers’ association in 
Seattle, and in many other cities throughout the 
country, who have tired of the Van Cleave slogan 
of the- so-called “open shop” and are now in 
agreement with organized labor; who find by ex- 
perience that the most competent, intelligent, and 
self-respecting workers are in the ranks of the 
much misunderstood labor organizations of our 
country. The Typothetae (employing printers’ 
association) recently adopted a resolution depart- 
ing from the so-called “open shop” policy, giving 
-their members power and authority to enter into 
trade agreements with the printing trades unions, 
and to establish the eight-hour day. 

The collective bargain, the trade agreement, is 
coming to be recognized as the proper method by 
intelligent, far-seeing employers. They realize 
that these are an intellectual and economic advan- 
tage in adjusting the relations and labor condi- 
tions with employees. 

In the recent negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the coal operators in the anthracite re- 
gions, the agreement reached, while not recog- 
nizing the union in specific terms, yet agreed that 
the representatives of the organization should 
represent all the men before the companies and 
arbitration boards in any grievance which they 
might have. It was agreed that ordinary business 
between the unions and their members may be 
transacted upon the company’s grounds and in 
the mines, and that men discharged for activity 
in the cause of unionism may appeal, have the 
case reviewed, with a view to reinstatement. 

The modification of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
injunction against the American Federation of 
Labor by the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, and the recent Minnesota decision of Jus- 
tice Elliott, all tend to show the broadening of the 
public conception of the rights of the wage-earn- 
ers to organize, to protect and promote their 
rights and their interests, and to secure for them- 
selves and their fellows the very best possible 
conditions under which they render so valuable a 
service to society. 

If Mr. Van Cleave has not yet reached that 
state of mental development (and perhaps he 
never may), it is to his own disadvantage. 

We do ourselves the additional pleasure: of 
quoting one of Mr. Van Cleave’s quotations in his 
“Parting Salutation,” and one that probably in 
future he will often remember, that “God Al- 
mighty hates a quitter.” In bidding a temporary 


adieu to our friend Van Cleave, we beg to quote. 


from one of his letters in the “American Feder- 
ationist” last month, and ask him whether he- be- 
lieves that his “Friend Gompers will be frothing 
at the mouth” when Van Cleave quits his job? 
As we have frequently said, there is no personal 
ill-will entertained by the men of labor against 
Mr. Van Cleave, or any other employer, but the 
rank and file of the men of labor in our country 
have some knowledge of their rights and their in- 
terests. They have some conception of their 
American citizenship and sovereignty and the re- 
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sponsibilities which they entail. They are deter- 
mined to exert the former and anxious to bear the 
latter, but in so doing they also understand that, 
as individuals, and under the chaotic condition 
of the so-called “open shop,” there is no hope for 
the exercise of either. Their hope lies in their 


work, and in their united, intelligent, constructive 


action in union and federation. 

It is needless to say that we entertain neither 
hope -nor desire that the National Association of 
Manufacturers shall elect as its president some 
supine employer who has neither the courage, in- 
telligence, nor the honesty of his convictions; but 
he need not be an extremist or a fanatic or cen- 
turies behind the times. A man filling so respon- 
sible a position should be an employer represent- 
ative in character, representative in business, and 
representative of the best conceptions of Ameri- 
can manhood and citizenship. 

Be Se ee ae 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ STRIKE. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

new system, when wetting soles and grooving 
welts are done by other than operator, 22 cents 
per dozen. The executive board considers 2 cents 
per dozen a fair price for wetting soles and groov- 
ing welts. Hoping you will give this your imme- 
diate attention and reply on or before May 28th, 
I am, respectfully yours, 

“SECRETARY OF EXECUTIVE BOARD.” 

To this the following reply was received: 

“San Francisco, Cal., May 27, 1909.—Mr. Dan 
W. Williams, secretary of executive board, city— 
Dear Sir: Your communication of May 26th is at 
hand. Replying to same, we would say that we 
have not as yet fully determined what would be a 
fair price to be had under our new system of 
Goodyear welting. We are obtaining information 
as to prices paid in other shoe manufacturing lo- 
calities under same system. When we have ob- 
tained the information sought for we shall be in 
a position to establish a price. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, by E. H. W.” 

The following is the reply to the above: 

“San Francisco, May 29, 1909.—Buckingham & 
Hecht, City: Gentlemen—Your answer to my 
communication of May 26th received and consid- 
ered by executive board as evasive and unsatis- 
factory. I have been directed by the board to 
inform you that the prices for welting Goodyear 
shoes, submitted to you under same date, are con- 
sidered fair and just, and that under no consid- 
eration will the board consider any price lower 
than those submitted. I am also directed to in- 
form you that the board will expect from your 
firm a definite answer in regard to same, on or 
before June Ist, such answer to be taken by the 
board as final and action taken accordingly. Hop- 
ing you will give this your immediate attention 
and a favorable reply, I remain, “Respectfully 

“SECRETARY OF EXECUTIVE BOARD.” 

No reply whatever was received to this com- 
munication. 

In the meantime a meeting of the shop’s crew was 
held, at which it was voted to strike, should the 
reply be unfavorable. The communication having 
been entirely ignored, a strike was ordered to take 
effect at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, June 2d, which 
event took place accordingly. Every employee in 
the factory came out on schedule time. 

The international union is loath to sanction a 
strike until every effort has been made to secure 
an honorable adjustment of a controversy, and, 
failing in this, as we'have in this case, and seeing 
no justification for a reduction in the present 
‘wages, but one course was open, and we sanction- 
ed the strike, and will assist and support the local 
union in order that it may successfully resist this 
unreasonable reduction. 

———_—_—__-_&__ - ‘ 
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“The discovery of $2,000,000 in back duties due 
from the sugar trust to the Government, followed 
by the arrest of some of those guilty of the 
frauds, the ferreting out of short weight entries 
and similar crooked work in the custom house 
and the consequent shifting of men and threat- 
ened removals, would indicate that crimes in office 
cannot go on indefinitely and evade detection and, 
it is to be hoped, punishment. We who live in 
New York city and who have long witnessed the 
looting of the treasury, the rake-off of officials in 
buying supplies, the jumping up of prices on 
building sites purchased by the city, and similar 
practices, had come to have our doubts on this 
head. Fortunately, the United States government 
and the city government are two different institu- 
tions, and the federal authorities do, sometimes 
at least, punish stealing. May the good work go 
on. It is high time we were having in this coun- 
try an epidemic of honesty.”—New York ex- 
change. 


The discovery of the sugar trust’s method of 
“rebating” is acknowledegd to be a remarkable 
achievement. It simply affords another instance 
of the cunning of commercialism, as well as its 
average heartlessness. The quoted paragraph 
cites other examples of modern ways of “making 
money.” Strange to relate, nearly always the 
most pronounced opposition to men forming trade 
unions for their protection comes from those 
who combine themselves and commit crimes 
against the commonwealth that are appalling in 
their nature. After all, perhaps, it is not so 
strange to relate, for such a course is natural, 
viewed from a money-making standpoint. 


“New Orleans has rendered us important as- 
sistance in San Francisco,’ declared Captain Mc- 
Kinery, who has just returned from the meeting 
of the Manufacturers’ Association in New York. 
“During the marine engineers’ strike we secured 
important aid from this city. 

“This movement to unite the manufacturers in 
various cities owes its inception to the meeting 
in New York. At it sixteen cities were organ- 
ized, New Orleans being one of them. I nomi- 
nated an agent today. His name? I would 
rather not give it. We work quietly and with 
little self advertisement, you know. 

“One practical effect of this movement has 
already been experienced. When I left San 
Francisco there was a box makers’ strike. 
Through the agreement I was able to send 
enough men to take the places of those on strike. 

“At almost two hours’ notice, in any one of six- 
teen points, we can place about 500 men of almost 
any trade to take the places of those out in indus- 
trial trouble.’—Captain J. McKinery of the San 
Francisco Citizens’ Alliance in the New Orleans 
“Ttem.” 


For colossal nerve and characteristic misstate- 
ment, the “Captain” is eligible to retain his place 
in the front rank. A few months ago he adver- 
tised high and low for a competent nine-hour 
printer, and flung a banner to the breeze in front 
of the local Citizens’ Alliance employment 
agency. And yet he tells the people of New Or- 
leans that “we can place about 500 men of 
almost any trade.” He can’t do it, and his efforts 
to beguile skilled mechanics have proved futile 
time and time again. 

The “Captain” boasts of his modesty, as well 
as applying the virtue to those of his kind. We 
haven’t forgotten “Yeppo,” nor the record of 
those who have aligned themselves with the 
union-busting institution at so much per. 

While the “Captain” furnished men to replace 
the box makers who struck against a reduction of 
wages, there isn’t much to boast of in that feat. 
The Citizens’ Alliance has long claimed that it 
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has no quarrel with “legitimate” unionism, that it 
only concerns itself in the “abuses.” Here is an 
illustration of the way not to do it. The box 
makers were receiving $3 a day. They were re- 
duced to $2.50. If the Citizens’ Alliance, with its 
“Captain,” cheap lawyers and adhesive office 
force, cared aught for its “principles,” or the 
American flag which it irreverently flaunts on 
many occasions, it would have said to Mr. Em- 
ployer: “No, sir, we cannot supply you with men 
to lower a‘reasonable standard of citizenship.” 

———— 

ANTI-JAP NOTES. 

(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

It was reported at our last meeting that the 
Japanese are forming a powerful laundry syndi- 
cate for the purpose of dividing the city into suit- 
able districts and establishing a laundry in each. 
These laundries are to be given names such as 
the Japs use at the present time, so that it will 
be impossible to distinguish between the white 
and Japanese laundries in the telephone or other 
directory. 

One of our committees reported that the Mis- 
sion Promotion Association, at its last regular 
meeting, passed resolutions endorsing the Anti- 
Jap Laundry League, calling upon all its members 
to refrain from patronizing Japanese laundries, 
and urging the citizens to do likewise, in order to 
resist the encroachments of the Jap in this field 
of industry, which they threaten to monopolize. 
The Mission Promotion Association is the strong- 
est and most influential improvement association 
in San Francisco, and we consider this a great 
step toward the successful termination of our 
campaign. The Glen Park Improvement Club has 
also endorsed our movement, and we will take 
immediate steps to secure the- endorsement of 
other similar organizations in the city. 

About fifty delegates from San Francisco at- 
tended the anti-Jap meeting in Palo Alto last, 
Thursday night. Reports from that city tell of a 
crowded house and a successful meeting. The agi- 
tation in San Mateo county has been productive 
of substantial and pleasing results, and the people 
in that county are practically a unit for the ex- 
clusion of Orientals. 

—@> 


A LEADING CIVIC BODY ON RECORD. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the 
last meeting of the Mission Promotion Associa- 
tion: 

“Whereas, The laundry industry should be one 
of the principal industries of this city and county; 
and 

“Whereas, It is menaced by the encroachment 
of Japanese laundry establishments which tend to 
create a Japanese monopoly of said industry; and 

“Whereas, The Mission Promotion Association 
has at all times been opposed to the encroach- 
ment of the Japanese, having gone on record to 
the extent of urging the landlords of the Mission 
district not to rent their stores to Japanese mer- 
chants; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Mission Promotion Asso- 
ciation requests all its members and the people 
of the Mission district and of the entire city and 
county of San Francisco not to patronize Oriental 
laundries; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we place ourselves on record 
as being in favor of the expulsion and exclusion 
of the Japanese from the entire Pacific Coast.” 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 1909. 


“By the street of By-and-By we reach the house 
of Never.”—Spanish proverb. 


Pasadena, in Southern California, surprised the 
natives the other day by officially cutting six-foot 
sections out of the cables of a telephone company 
ignoring the franchise and license ordinances. 
The corporation- didn’t like it, but the people did. 
A San Francisco paper said: “Since Pasadena is 
a city largely composed of millionaires, the usual 
corporation cry about labor demagoguery will 
hardly fit the situation.” Even the Los Angeles 
“Times” seems to have taken the incident as a 
matter of course. 

Se 

In Alameda county a charge has been made 
against a leading unionist of collusion with the 
Citizens’ Alliance. It is to be hoped investigation 
will prove that a mistake has been made, for a 
traitor is despised of all men. The labor move- 
ment on this coast is remarkably clear of hints or 
charges of this character, and when one considers 
the large number of men and women affiliated, 
and the frailities of human nature as shown by 
bankers, merchants, and others in commercial 
life, as well as trade unionists, it may proudly be 
said that organized labor has a record of which 
it is not ashamed. 

—_———_@_______ 

No better way to cinch the victory of the hat- 
ters could be suggested than to insist on a head 
covering with a union label sewed under the 
band. Splendid help was furnished the hatters 
during their trouble. A better plan than strikes or 
lockouts is to so concentrate our purchasing pow- 
er that a manufacturer will think a good many 
times before he decides to cast aside the patron- 
age of label buyers. It is surprising the influence 
the dollar has in the marts of trade. Sometimes 
we unionists have the dollars, and there is no 
power yet in evidence to prevent us spending 
those dollars for fair goods. 

—— 

Tomorrow night, Saturday, June 12th, in the 
Garden Rink at 1955 Mission street, there will. be 
a grand entertainment and dance for the destitute 
wife and five children of the late Paul Edward 
Larsen, who was accidentally killed a few weeks 
ago while following his occupation. He was a 
member of the Housesmiths’ and Architectural 
Iron Workers’ Union, as well as the Ship and 
Machine Blacksmiths’ Union. The “Daily News” 
of this city has rendered timely assistance to the 
bereaved family, and a subscription list shows 
Over one thousand dollars contributed to date. 
The energetic unionists who are looking after the 
benefit intend to erect a house for Mrs. Larsen 
and her children. The admission is only 25 cents. 
Help along a good cause by visiting the Garden 
Rink on Mission street tomorrow, (Saturday) 
night. 
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VOTE FOR THE GEARY STREET BONDS. 


The San Francisco Labor Council has reiter- 
ated its oft-expressed belief in municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, and asks trade unionists 
and friends to vote on Thursday, June 24th, for 
$1,950,000 worth of bonds to construct a munici- 
pal road on Geary street. The labor movement 
generally, from the American Federation of La- 
bor down to the affiliated union with the smallest 


membership, supports and advocates municipal. 


ownership. 

It cannot be gainsaid that there are serious 
problems to be faced when a city runs its utilities, 
but these are unimportant compared to the fail- 
ure of private ownership, to say naught of the 
corrupt influence in civic affairs of some of those 
directly interested in corporations that control 
public utilities. : 

A majority of the voters have expressed them- 
selves on two occasions as desirous of acquiring 
the railroad on Geary street. On December 2, 
1902, 15,071 for to 11,331 against was the vote, 
and on October 8, 1903, the vote stood 14,351 for 
to 10,790 against. As it required a two-thirds 
vote, the proposition was nominally defeated. 

We read that it will be a mistake to add to our 
varied troubles, because the city will be unable 
to transfer to other lines, and thereby the Geary 
street line will prove detrimental as a paying 
venture. This is a far-fetched argument. Al- 
ready the people are agitating a cross-town line 
as a feeder to a municipal road, and the day will 
probably dawn when all the streets will belong 
to their rightful owners, and car systems un- 
dreamed of by some will be in operation. It is 
the desire of the average man and woman to pro- 
gress, and this applies to civic relations as well 
as private life. It is a crime against civilization 
to have the streets surcharged with deadly elec- 
tric wires, intertwined so as to blot the appear- 
ance of the city, and supported on unsightly 
poles, for there is ample evidence that these 
things need not be. 

Most of the opposition to the issuance of the 
bonds comes from interests that profit from pri- 
vate ownership. There are cities in Europe that 
have successfully handled the traction problem, 
and the continued agitation in the United States 
portends a growing desire to cut loose from old 
traditions and join those who put into practice 
their advocacy of municipal ownership of public 
utilities. It is surprising to read the opponents 
of the Geary-street bonds concede the necessity 
of San Francisco owning her water supply. Aftet 
that is done there should be a stop, say the ob- 
jection-raisers. If we should acquire a water sys- 
tem, why not proceed to obtain other necessities 
for our community life? Surely street railroad 
transportation concerns every man, woman and 
child, and there is nothing in the record of the 
various companies that have furnished San Fran- 
cisco with car service to warrant a belief that 
we cannot improve the traction relations with 
the people. 

After all is said and done, the kernel in the nut 
of objection is the fear that an up-to-date rail- 
road on Geary street will be the beginning of fur- 
ther municipal acquirements. We will all have 
to agree that a well-conducted, modern conduit 
system will prove such an attraction that the 
universal demand for extension will not down. 

The Geary-street railroad is at present owned 
by the citizens of San Francisco. It is rented to a 
private concern, and pays, even though its ser- 
vice leaves much. to be desired. The line runs 
through a populous part of the city, and, in first- 
class condition, will prove an object-lesson to the 
United Railroads management. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to deal a solar 


_plexus blow to watered stock, overhanging wires, 


disregard of the people’s interests, and the other 

concomitants that belong to private ownership.- 
Vote for the Geary-street railroad bonds. Put 

a cross in the right column for civic advancement. 


THE McCLOUD RIVER DIFFICULTY, 


The original demands of the McCloud Strikers 
were: 

1. A raise in wages for $1.75 labor to $2.00, and 
for $2.00 labor to $2.25 per day. 

2. To be allowed to purchase goods wherever 
they desire. 

3. If any wages are due them on the first of 
each month, to be allowed to draw the same with. 
out payment of a discount at the company’s bank, 

4. The removal of one or more of the heads 
of certain departments. 

Later, without notice, the strikers increased 
their demands without giving away in any partic. 
ular, by demanding that all $1.75 labor be raised 
50 cents a day instead of 25, as originally demand- 
ed. 

There could be nothing more reasonable than 
the first three clauses. Too frequently the power 
of companies that hire men in large numbers is 
used to lower wages by indirect as well as direct 
means. A “company store” usually means that 
goods are sold at a profit beyond that obtaining 
in other places of business. When this Occurs, 
there is a harsh word that may be aptly used in 
describing the transaction. 

Why should men be required to rebate on the 
checks due them from a corporation? They earn 
their money, and are entitled to it without any 
reaching out for additional profit. 

There appears to be a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the necessity of calling out the militia. 
The Los Angeles “Times” stated the Italians 
were terrorizing the citizens, that drunkenness 
and debauchery were rampant, and unless troops 
were sent to restore order there would be carnage 
to report. 

The swearing in of -strike-breakers as special 
officers has occasioned merited rebuke on the part 
of the press. 

Other reports from the scene of trouble indi- 
cate that a manly attitude on the part of President 
Queal of the lumber company would have pre- 
vented a good deal of the prevailing ill feeling. 
A prompt.request of the Governor of the state 
to the Italian consul in San Francisco to proceed 
to McCloud river to represent his countrymen 
would have done more toward reaching a settle- 
ment than anything else. While violence is to be 
deplored and resisted under any circumstances, 
yet it looks as though the militia were rushed to 
the front without due consideration. When the 
Italian consul and his attorney reached the scene 
of controversy, it seems there was no difficulty in 
arriving at a settlement. 

The Sacramento “Bee” says that “it is the in- 
herent right of any American citizen to buy his 
goods where he pleases. That right is not vitiated 
in the slightest because one man happens to be an 
employee and another an employer, holding over 
his head the threat of discharge unless he pur- 
chase solely at the company’s store. An employee 
should not be a slave. It is his privilege and his 
Prerogative to spend his money where he pleases, 
a privilege and a prerogative as sacred to him as 
to his employer—a privilege and a prerogative in 
which he should be supported and upheld by the 
law. In the history of mining and lumber camps 
in California, the ‘company store’ has been a cry- 
ing outrage. Employees have been kept continu- 
ally in the debt of the company by forcing them 
to buy only at the company’s store at inflated 
prices.” 

The editor of “L’ Italia,” the Italian daily of 
San Francisco, went fo McCloud to represent his 
paper and act as interpreter and mediator. He 
reported the behavior of the strikers was very 
good, and that they were indignant at the false: 
reports appearing in the papers. 

The management of the lumber concern has de- 
cided to dispense with the services of Italians 


rand hire Americans. This seems to be agreeable 


to the Italians. It remains to be seen how the 
Americans will suit the company. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
A Broader Unionism Advocated. 


During one of her addresses on the Pacific 
Coast, Miss Margaret C. Daley, organizer for the 
garment workers, referred to those who employed 
non-union help, and described conditions in many 
of the manufacturing centers. In part she said: 

The employers of this class of labor, backed 
up by the enemy of organized labor, try to tell 
us that the open-shop is a purely American insti- 
tution, but the conditions I have just stated are 
true, and there is nothing American about them. 

The open shops that we are fighting stand for 
greed and the degradation of the people who have 
to work in them. If you could see some of the 
sweatshop factories, where the open-shop gar- 
ments are made, where some of the most degrad- 
ed specimens of humanity put their lifeblood into 
the marketable goods, you would not touch them, 
much less wear them. 

Union people should come together in a broad- 
er unionism than ever before to defeat the enemies 
of organized labor. We must learn not to be 
craft selfish, but to come together in this great 
work in the spirit of union brotherhood and sis- 
terhood, eradicate the dangers that threaten us by 
the strongest weapon of defense we have. Let 
the union label strengthen the bonds of unity so 
we will all do our share in the great uplift of the 
laboring people. 

So demand the label, and try to use your influ- 
ence among your friends and acquaintances to 
seek for the union label, so that we will be able 
to bring hope and happiness to all those who toil. 


ea Be 
A Summary of Labor Legislation. 


The session of the California legislature during 
the early part of this year considered several la- 
bor measures. In their wisdom, the lawmakers 
did not see their way clear to enact some bills into 
law. A summary of some of those adopted will 
prove of interest: 

Chapter 52: Amends factory sanitation act by 
providing for exhaust fans and pipes for each ma- 
chine or apparatus by which dust or injurious 
gases are produced. 

Chapter 107: Provides that in the construction 
of buildings of more than three stories the joints, 
beams or girders on each floor shall be covered 
with close flooring, for the protection of work- 
men. Both owner and contractor are made re- 
sponsible for compliance with the act, violations 
of which are defined as misdemeanors. 

Chapter 128: Empowers the labor commission- 
er to deliver into the custody of the school au- 
thorities illiterate children employed without 
proper legal authorization. 

Chapter 130: Gives the labor commissioners 
and his deputies all the powers of sheriffs to make 
arrests for violation of the child labor laws. 

Chapter 220: Amends section 402c of the penal 
code, making it a misdemeanor to erect unsafe 
scaffolding, interfere with the inspection of scaf- 
folding, etc., by any officer, or to deface or remove 
any notice posted thereon by such officer, or to 
use any scaffolding or appliances that have been 
declared unsafe. 

Chapter 392: Makes’ the use of any labor 
union’s card by an unauthorized person a misde- 
meanor. 

Chapter 331: Makes wearing the button of any 
labor union by any person not authorized by such 
union to wear such button 4 misdemeanor punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than twenty 
days or fine of not more than $20 or both such im- 
prisonment and fine. 

Chapter 254: Amends the child labor act of 
1905 by providing that the attendance officer shall 
have the right of entry to any place of employ- 
ment for the purpose of investigating violations of 
the act, County superintendents of schools are re- 
quired to file with the labor commissioner reports 
showing the number of age and schooling certifi- 
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cates issued to children of 14 and 15 years. Such 
reports must be filed in January and July. The 


labor commissioner is charged with the enforce- 


ment of the act and he and his deputies are given 
the powers and authorities of sheriffs. 

Chapter 181: A new act makes a maximum day 
of eight consecutive hours for persons employed 
in underground mines, workings, tunnels, smel- 
ters and reduction plants, except in emergency 
to save life or property from imminent danger. 
Violations of the provisions of the act and any 
person who as foreman, manager, employer or 
superior shall command, persuade or allow viola- 
tions of the act are punishable by a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $300 or by imprisonment 
for not more than three months or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Chapter 120 (new): Provides for licensing em- 
ployment agencies by the labor commissioner. 
The fees in cities of the first, first and one-half 
and second classes are fixed at $50; third and 
fourth classes, $25; other cities and towns, $6. No 
license shall be in force for more than one year. 
Separate licenses must be secured for branch 
agencies. Failure to post licenses in conspicuous 
places is made a misdemeanor. Upon conviction 
for the violation of any of the provisions of the 
employment agents act the commissioner may re- 
voke licenses. License fees go into the contingent 
fund of the labor bureau. 

Chapter 102: Amends section 7 of the employ- 
ment agents act of 1903 by giving the labor com- 
missioner authority to examine the records of em- 
ployment agencies on written demand and giving 
him and his agents the powers of sheriffs to make 
arrests for violations. : 

Chapter 89: Amends section 8 of the employ- 
ment agents’ act of 1903 by giving the fines collect- 
ed for violations of the act to the contingent fund 
of the labor bureau. 

* * * 
John Morley on the Difference in Selfishness. 

Our friends the enemy are using much paper 
and printer’s ink in endeavoring to create the be- 
lief that trade-unions are in substance and pur- 
pose trusts and monopolies in the popular con- 
ception of these terms. 

Let us listen for amoment to what John Morley, 
M.- P., one of the greatest British statesmen, has 
to say on the subject: 

“There is all the difference in the world,” he 
recently said, “between the selfishness of a capital- 
ist and the so-called selfishness of a great trade 
society (trade unicn). The one means an increase 
of self-indulgent luxury for one man or a single 
family; the other means an increase of decency, 
increase of comfort, increase of self-respect; more 
ease for the aged, more schooling for the young, 
not of one family, but of a thousand, or of ten 
thousand families. Others may call that selfish- 
ness if they please; I call it humanity and civili- 
zation and the furtherance of the commonwealth.” 

* * * 
“To Make the Desert Blossom as the Rose.” 

Regarding the importance of the work of the 
National Irrigation Congress, which will have its 
17th session in Spokane, August 9-14, R. Insinger, 
chairman of the Board of Control, says: 

“The National reclamation act was passed in 
1902. At that time there were in the Govern- 
ment’s name, in the sixteen states effected, 600,- 
000,00 acres of arid land, of which it was esti- 
mated possible to reclaim sufficient to support 
50,000,000 people. By 1911 the Reclamation Serv- 
ice will have reclaimed 2,000,000 acres, at an esti- 
mated cost of $70,000,000. There are 40,000,000 
acres of arid lands susceptible to reclamation by 
irrigation. The construction cost of the reclama- 
tion works is returned to the Government from 
the sale of the land, the proceeds to be again used 
in furthering irrigation development. Irrigation 
is making a garden spot and an empire of the 
‘Great American Desert,’ and the work of the 
irrigation congress is yet in its infancy.” 
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UNITED HATTERS WIN STRIKE. 

The good news last Tuesday that the United 
Hatters of America had won their strike was re- 
ceived in San Francisco with enthusiasm. It is 
too early to tell the exact terms of settlement, for 
the press reports are conflicting, but enough is 
known to show that victory rests with those who 
so loyally fought for the priniciples of the trade- 
union movement. It seems that a period—ninety 
days—is set aside to enable the majority of the 
manufacturing concerns to retire from the Na- 
tional Association as gracefully as possible, after 
which time an agreement will be entered into. 
The use of the union label will be resumed, and 
while a remnant of factories profess to favor the 
“open shop,” yet the handwriting on the wall 
indicates a well-won victory. Provision has 
been made for the adjustment of any differences 
that may arise. . 

Congratulations are in order. The splendid 
struggle of the hatters will live in labor history. 
The potency of the union label is shown by the 
outcome. No one can tell of the privations suf- 
fered by those on the firing line, and their una- 
nimity was evidence of the justice of their claims. 
This defeat of the Van Cleavites is a sign of the 
times. The United Hatters of America have 


gained the sought-for results, and are entitled to 


a full mead of praise. 
See ey 
UNION MAN’S ORPHANAGE. 

Across the bay in Alameda county the central 
labor bodies are very much interested in an insti- 
tution of decided merit—the Union Man’s Or- 
phanage. A delegation from the Central Labor 
Council visited San Francisco during the week, 
and it is proposed to solicit the aid of local union- 
ists in the good work. 

Ten acres of land have been acquired at San 
Lorenzo, known as the old Captain Roberts prop- 
erty. Two houses stand on the land, one of 
twelve and the other of eleven rooms. First pay- 
ments have been made, and it is desired to obtain 
12,000 shareholders at $1 a share to complete the 
transaction. Each shareholder will possess a 
voice in the management, and fifty years will 
comprise the life of the corporation. It may not 
be generally known that the State of California 
contributes yearly $100 for each orphan and $75 
for each half-orphan. Several unfortunate chil- 
dren are now being cared for at San Lorenzo, 
and there are accommodations for a large num- 
ber. 

The promoters aim to make the Union Man’s 
Orphanage self-supporting. Dairy products, veg- 
etables, flowers and poultry will provide a sub- 
stantial income. 


On Saturday, June 26th, a Tag Day will be ob-' 


served. Mayor Mott of Oakland is co-operating 
with the committee to make a success of this 
method of raising funds. 

The directors of the Union Man’s Orphanage 
are: D. McMillan, Jessie McMillan, Fred 
Sprague, Agnes and Carrie Varney. The trustees 
are: Dr. E. E. Baker, Albert W. Palmer, Frank 
S. Brush, A. M. Thompson and J. W. Smart. The 
Orphanage has been endorsed by the Central La- 
bor Council and Building Trades Council of Ala- 
meda county. 

eg 

The members of the Iron Trades Council are 
naturally very much exercised over the awarding 
of contracts for municipal work. They want, as 
far as possible, to have local concerns patronized, 
and in that wish they have the co-operation of 
their fellow unionists. The people of this city pay 
the bills. They have an unquestioned right to ask 
that their money, in part, at least, be expended at 
home. : Fis A 

J SS 

Mayor McClellan of New York has for the sec- 
ond time vetoed the bill which would give women 
teachers the same pay that men receive for the 
same grade of work. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 5, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Vice- 
President Schilling. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Kelly absent. 
Delegate Lomasney appointed vice-president pro 
tem. 

Credentials—Beer Botders—J. Francol, vice E. 
W. Oldfield. Coopers, No. 65—Jos. Ulrich, vice 
Dan Cummings. Typographical—L. F. Compton, 
Will J. French, Leo Michelson, C. H. Parker, J. 
K. Phillips, B. Schonhoff, Geo. A. Tracy, Mark 
Wayman, H. L. White. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Bennett Bros., 
congratulating Council on efforts in favor of 
home industry. From Building Trades Council, 
stating that complaint of Riggers’ Protective 
Union will be given due consideration. From 
Machinists, No. 68, Box Makers, No. 225 of Oak- 
land, Bakers, No. 119 of Oakland, Waitresses, No. 
48, enclosing donations for Box Makers, and 
wishing them success. From United Hatters, ac- 
knowledging receipt of donations. Referred to 
Executive Committee—From Machinists, No. 68, 
requesting an investigation of work done by en- 
gineering schools. From Newspaper Solicitors, 
proposed new wage scale and agreement; also 
copy of proposed constitution and by-laws. 

Delegate Guinee submitted his resignation as 
member of the Labor Day committee, also the la- 
bel committee, on account of inability to attend. 
On motion, the resignation was accepted. A 
communication, enclosing five complimentary 
tickets, was received from St. Patrick’s Mutual 
Alliance Association of California, inviting the 
officers of the Council to attend their annual ex- 
cursion and picinc. On motion, the invitation 
was accepted and secretary instructed to ac- 
knowledge same. A communication was received 
from the clerk of the Board of Supervisors in- 
quiring if the Council desired to appoint speakers 
to address the citizens on the various proposed 
bond issues which the Council had endorsed. 
Moved that speakers be sent to these meetings 
to address the citizens in favor of the proposi- 
tions endorsed by the Council; carried. The 
chair appointed Bros. Cornelius, Tracy and Re- 
guin. On motion the Council re-endorsed the 
proposed bond issue for the Geary street railroad. 

Reports of Unions—Box Makers—Situation 
about the same; incompetent men in the facto- 
ries; request liberal donations from unions. 
Boot and Shoe Workers—Gave social and dance 
to assist the box makers; have declared a strike 
in the factory of Buckingham & Hecht. At this 
time Delegate Lomasney requested that the floor 
be given to Bro, Collis Lovely, first vice-president 
of the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, to address the Council on the merits of 
their dispute with Buckingham & Hecht. On 
motion the request was granted, and Bro. Lovely 
was introduced, and spoke at length upon the 
strike of the shoe workers. He stated that news- 
paper items to the effect that this strike was 
caused by the introduction of new machinery 
were entirely erroneous; the union was resisting 
a clear-cut attempt to reduce wages, and there 
was no question of machinery involved. He stat- 
ed that the International organization had sanc- 
tioned the strike, and would support it to the 
limit of its financial ability. He asked the Coun- 
cil to render whatever moral assistance it could 
to the local on strike. His remarks were ap- 
plauded by the delegates. Pile Drivers—Have 
donated $25 to box makers. Barber, Shop Por- 
ters—Boycott still on Sutro Baths. Machinists— 
All shops conceded 8%-hour day on June Ist; 
strike on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Laundry 
Workers—Commenced working 49 hours a week 
on June lst; everything peaceful. Web Press- 


men—Have levied 10c. assessment on all mem- 
bers to assist box makers. Typographical—Have 
donated $10 per week to box makers. Broom 
Makers—Mackenzie Broom Co., attempting to 
reduce wages of broom makers. - 

Organizing Committee—Reported that efforts 
to have ship joiners re-affiliate were unavailing. 
Have met with very gratifying success in re-or- 
ganizing the Boat Builders’ Union. 

Special Committeee—Delegate Misner called 
attention to the fact that it was necessary for the 
committee appointed to attempt to have the work 
that will be done on the auxiliary salt water sys- 
tem given to local firms, to get busy, as the con- 
tract would be let within a few days. This matter 
was discussed at length, and it was moved that 
two additional delegates be appointed to the pres- 
ent committeee. The chair appointed Bro. Mc- 
Lennan and the secretary. 

New Business—Under this head Delegate Lo- 
masney again called attention to the boot and 
shoe workers’ dispute with Buckingham & Hecht, 
and after some discussion it was moved that the 
Council approve the stand taken by Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union No. 216, in reference to the 
Buckingham & Hecht factory; carried. 

The secretary called attention to the action of 
the Fire Commissioners in discharging the host- 
lers in the fire department stables, and read a let- 
ter from Bro. Gustave Rapp, which cited the fact 
that he had been crippled for life in the perform- 
ance of his duties as stableman in the fire depart- 
ment, and requested the Council to take some 
action toward removing the commission which 
had discharged the men. The secretary further 
stated that there seemed to be evidence to prove 
that the men had been discharged for having de- 
manded an increase in accordance with the char- 
ter. Moved that this matter be referred to the 
executive committee for investigation. Amended 
that it be referred to the secretary, with full 
power to act. Carried, 68 in favor, 12 against. 
The previous question was called for, and put on 
the above motion. 

Receipts—Stage Employees, $4; Butchers, $8; 
Bookbinders, $6; Glass Blowers, $6; Laundry 
Workers, $20; Cooks’ Helpers, $6; Garment Cut- 
ters, $2; Garment Workers, No. 131, $10; Sail 
Makers, $8; Rammermen, $2; Retail Clerks, No. 
432, on account, $5; Machinists, No. 68, $20; 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Bootblacks, $4; Bak- 
ers, No. 24, $14. Total, $119. 

Expenses — Secretary, $30; postage, $3; 
“Globe,” 30c.; “Examiner,” 75c.; stenographer, 
$20; S. F. Labor Council Hall Association, $57.50; 
“Labor Clarion,” $25; West Coast Teaming Co., 
horse and buggy, $21. Total, $157.55. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
—__—_@__{_{_ 


First Supervisor: ‘“Here’s a _ fine-looking 
street.’ Second ditto: “You’re right. What’s 
best to be done with it?” “Let’s have it dug up 
for a sewer.” “But wouldn’t it be proper to pave 
it first?” “Of course; I supposed you understood 
that. Then, after it is paved and a sewer put in, 
we'll have it repaved.” “Allin readiness to be dug 
up again for the gas-pipe? I see you understand 
the principles of municipal economy. And after 
we have had it repaved for the second time, then 
what?” “Well, then it will be ready for widening. 
There’s nothing I admire so much as system in 
the care and improvement of our streets.” 


Mrs. A: “Does Mrs. Lovelorn believe every- 
thing her husband tells her?” 

Mrs. Z: “Does she? Well, I should say so. 
He told her last week she looked prettier with a 
towel wrapped around her head than she did with 
a Merry Widow hat, and the dear little woman 
has been housecleaning every since.” 


Home Industry 


Lundstrom Hats 


Highest Class Work 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 


Patronize 


and -wear 


Union Hats 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 
1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


. 1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches: 1348 Van Ness Avenue, 8. F. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland. 


Moderate Prices 
: Quick Delivery 


Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 


PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


SVEWALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th. 


Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 


The percentage of woman bread-winners in the 
United States has increased four and one-tenth, 
while the percentage of men has increased only 
one and three-tenths. In Pennsylvania they have 
increased their percentage four and five-tenths, 
while the men have increased only three and one- 
tenth. 


* * * 


More than 600 women are reported to be study- 
ing medicine at French universities. Paris alone 
is said to have 100 women practitioners, most of 
them holding official places of more or less im- 
portance. 

* * * 

The prize papers of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of Chicago (275 LaSalle street) make a 
unique collection of working women’s thought on 
the Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison injunction case. 
The contestants are bookbinders, stenographers, 
necktie makers, glove makers, waitresses and hat 
makers; and their papers go far toward confirming 
an impression that the rank and file of labor or- 
ganizations, women as well as men, have a keener 
and more intelligent appreciation of the essentials 
of American citizenship than business organiza- 
tions usually exhibit. These papers compare 
most favorably in that respect with the speeches 
on the same subject at the recent conference of 


the National Manufacturers’ Association. 
* * * 


Speaking on “Domestic Surgery” at Rayleigh, 
Essex, Miss Violet Dering stopped when she saw 
her dog yawn. She explained that he invariably 
accompanied her to her meetings, and yawned 
when he thought she had spoken enough. 

* * * 


Robert G. Ingersoll once paid the following 
beautiful tribute to women: 

“It takes a hundred men to make an encamp- 
ment, but one woman can make a home. I not 
only admire woman as the most beautiful creature 
that was ever created, but I reverence her as the 
most redeeming glory of humanity, the sanctuary 
of all the virtues, the pledge of all perfect qual- 
ities of heart and head. It is not just nor right 
to lay sins of men at the feet of woman. It is 
because women are so much better than men that 
their faults are considered greater. A man’s de- 
sire is the foundation of his love, but a woman’s 
desire is born of her love. The one thing in this 
world that is constant, the one peak that arises 
above all clouds, the one window in which the 
light forever burns, the one star that darkness 
cannot quench, is woman’s love. It rises to the 
greatest height, it sinks to the lowest depths, it 
forgives the most injuries. It is perennial of life 
and grows in every climate. Neither coldness nor 
neglect, harshness nor cruelty, can extinguish it. 
A woman’s love is the perfume of the heart. This 
is the real love that subdues the earth; the love 
that has wrought all miracles of art, that gives us 
music all the way from the cradle song to the 
grand closing symphony that bears the soul away 
on wings of fire. A love that is greater than pow- 
er, sweeter than life and stronger than death.” 

* * * 


The union label is the home defender. It rep- 
resents that which adds to the comfort and sup- 
port ofthe people, and has an influence in pro- 
viding a few of the one-time luxuries that are now 
necessities. 


x * * 


Mrs. Edith Morley of Boston is Massachusetts’ 
card index expert. She specializes in systematiz- 
ing office routine, going into an office, examining 
its work and needs, and then evolving the sim- 
plest working system. She is the first woman to 
receive a state contract, having been recently 
awarded three. 
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Household Hints and Recipes. 
A Nice Powder for the Finger Nails.—It is 


made with French chalk, colored with carmine. 
This should be rubbed on the nails, and the latter 
afterwards polished with a chamois leather pad. 


Hints About Pianos.—Damp is very injurious 


to a piano; it ought, therefore, to be placed in a 
dry place and not exposed to draughts. 


Keep your piano free from dust, and do not al- 


low needles, pins or bread to be placed upon it, 
especially if the keyboard is exposed, as such 
articles are apt to get inside and produce a jar- 
ring or whizzing sound. 


Do not load the top of a piano with books, mu- 


sic, etc., as the tone “is thereby deadened and the 
disagreeable noise alluded to in the last paragraph 
is often produced. 


Have your piano tuned about every three 


months, whether it is used or not. The strain is 
always upon it. and, if not kept up to concert 
pitch, it will not stand in tune when required, 
which it will do when attended to regularly. 


When not in use, keep the piano locked. 
Should any of the notes keep down when struck 


it is a sure sign that there is damp somewhere, 
which has caused the small points upon which the 
key works to swell. 


Water as a Nerve Food.—If nervous women 


would only drink more water they would not be 


so nervous. Nearly every physician will recom- 


mend a woman who is suffering from nervous 
prostration or nervous exhaustion to drink lots of 


water between meals, but many women who do 
not come under a doctor’s care would féel better 
and look better if they would drink, say, a quart 
of water in the course of the day. Water is nerve 
food. It has a distinctly soothing effect when 
sipped gradually, as one can test for one’s self. 
Moreover the hygienic effects of pure water are 
not confined to the female sex, for, as a matter of 
fact, men would be all the better if they imbibed 
more of it. 

Spanish Buns—Two cups brown sugar, half 
cup molasses, three-quarters cup butter, three- 
quarters cup sweet milk, three and one-half cups 
flour, two teaspoons baking powder, -five eggs, 
one teaspoon cloves, three teaspoons cinnamon, 
half nutmeg grated. Bake in dripping pans, and 
while warm cut in small squares and frost. This 
makes three dozen buns, which keep perfectly. 
For frosting use the whites of two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, a dash of cloves, and beat 
in enough brown sugar to thicken. 

Scotch Snow Cake.—One pound of arrowroot, 
one-quarter of a pound of pounded white sugar, 
half a pound of butter, the whites of six eggs, fla- 
vor to taste with almond, vanilla or lemon; beat 
the butter to a cream; stir in the sugar and 
arrowroot gradually, at the same time beating the 
mixture; whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, add them to the other ingredients, and beat 
well for twenty minutes, put in flavoring, pour 
the cake into a buttered mold or tin, and bake it 
in a moderate oven from one to one and one-half 
hours. This is a genuine Scotch recipe. 
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RS, 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
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Vacation Suit 


Every suit is made in our 
own sanitary shops under 
strict Union conditions, by 
the most skilled Union men. 


Yet our suits are no high- 
er than non-union makes of 
inferior workmanship. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
Seventh Street at Market Street. 


Pioneers of the Union Label in this city. 
— Open Saturday evenings until 10 o’clock_— 


‘Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by 
Expert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 


James %.Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Pres. and Treas. 2593 Missron St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. . 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


Regal Typewriter Papers 


(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Union Men 
and Women 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnish 
you with MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER 
and CHEESE bearing 
this label. The Label is placed on Cans,Bottles and 
Packages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and 
Sanitary Goods. 

Anyone desiring Union Milk should corres- 
pond with the Secretary of the Milkers’ Union. 
Address 3964 Mission Street. 


BE CONSISTENT! 


oP CaLIPORMias 


Capen ced Forte Mart Regence SS 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported-by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 


246 SUMMER STREET 
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The tailors elected delegates last Monday night 
to the convention in Buffalo, N. Y., on August 2d 
next. The successful contestants were M. J. 
Noonan, Harry Miller and W. E. Terry. 

* * & 


On June Ist the laundry workers started to 
work on the forty-nine-hour basis, according to 
the agreement entered into at the conclusion of 
the effort to obtain an eight-hour day. Last 
Monday night the union nominated officers, obli- 
gated several applicants, and made a substantial 
donation to the box makers. 

* *  *: 


The bartenders report a large number of acqui- 
sitions during the month of May. The initiation 
fee will be raised on July 1st. 

* * * 


The barbers request unionists to refuse to pat- 
ronize a shop that is without the card indicating 
that the men employed are affiliated with the or- 
ganization. 

eee ae 

Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 151, has moved 

its headquarters to 224 Guerrero street. 
* * * 


The janitors are nominating officers for the 
ensuing term. The election will be held on Sun- 
day, June 20th. i 

* * & 

Officers have been elected to serve the Allied 
Printing Trades Council during the next six 
months. A proposition submitted by the New 
York Council suggesting a convention of printing 
trades bodies to ‘meet in conjunction with the 
joint conference board was endorsed. 

* * x 

M. E. Decker and C. H. Donlin have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Allied Provision Trades 
Council on the Labor Day committee. 

* * * 


The molders held a well-attended meeting last 
Tuesday night. A donation was made to the box 
makers. The bond issues for the Geary street 
railroad, the Juvenile Detention Home and the 
Polytechnic High School were endorsed. A 
meeting of shop committees will be held next 
Tuesday evening. 

* * x 

The stationary firemen have nominated officers, 
initiated two applicants, and donated to the gen- 
eral fund of the box makers. 

* * x 


The charters of the various unions of retail 
clerks in California and Nevada will be draped 
in memory of Max Morris. In another column 
will be found an expression of regret at Mr. Mor- 
ris’ untimely death. 

* * & 

At last Sunday’s meeting of the photo engrav- 
ers the sum of $100 was donated to the box mak- 
ers and sawyers, and an assessment was levied 
to replenish the treasury. A special committee 
was appointed to greet and entertain Internation- 
al President Matthew Woll during his visit to 
San Francisco. Albert Hoffman and J. W. Ho- 
gan will contest for the delegateship to the inter- 
national convention at Milwaukee next Septem- 
ber. 

* * x 

The butchers will give a picinc at Fairfax Park 
on Sunday, June 27th. 

F * * &* 

There is no change to report in the strike situa- 
tion of the boot and shoe workers with the Buck- 
ingham & Hecht factory. There are no skilled 
workmen employed, and the officers of the Labor 
Council have been requested to render all the aid 
possible in affecting a settlement. 


Sixth Vice-President William Hannan ad- 
dressed the machinists at their regular meeting 
last week. He complimented the lodge on the 
method devised to obtain the eight-hour day. 
The business agent was asked to investigate a 
report that business colleges teaching trades are 
offering to repair automobiles for a very low rate. 
Work is not so good as it was a_ short time 
ago. 
* * * * 

President H. F. McMahon of the anti-Japanese 
Laundry League has returned from a vacation 
spent in Yosemite Valley. 

* * * 

The beer bottlers have again donated to the 
box makers and an assessment has been levied 
for the unions on strike. 

* * * 

The stablemen are trying hard to unionize sev- 
eral houses that fail to observe union require- 
ments, and the Joint Council of Teamsters will 
be asked to aid. 


West of Chicago.” 


Stamp. 


We have the most extensive line of Mechanics’ Shoes, 
made especially for particular occupations, in addition 
to Every- Day and Dress Shoes for any and every 


occasion. 


F.F. Wright & Son, Inc. 
New Shoe Store 
For the Union Man 


855 MARKET STREET, LINCOLN REALTY 
BUILDING, OPPOSITE POWELL STREET 


“The Longest Shoe Store in the world and the largest 


Erected, furnished and equipped by Union Labor. 
Every one of our 50 clerks carries the Union Card. 


Every pair of shoes in our entire stock bear the Union 


The Union Men of San Francisco and their families 
can purchase the celebrated Walk-Over Shoe, the Best 
Shoe Made, at the same price as paid by the Shoe 
Operators in the Walk-Over Factory at Boston. 


The milk wagon drivers have donated $25 to 
the cab drivers of Chicago, who are on strike. 
Fifty tickets were purchased for the moonlight 
picnic to be given on Saturday night by the milk 
wagon drivers of Alameda county. 

* *k &* 


Richard Cornelius, George A. Tracy and E. |. 
Reguin will represent the San Francisco Labor 
Council at the meetings called to consider the 
bond issues. These men will speak for the Geary- 
Street railroad, the Juvenile Detention Home, and 
the Polytechnic High School. 

* *e * 


Peter Burke, vice-president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, has been on the Pa- 
cific Coast for some time. He is looking after the 
interests of the organization, and at the last meet- 
ing of the Joint Council read a lengthy report of 
conditions east and west. é 

* * * 


Collis Lovely, general vice-president of the In- 
ternational Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, who 
has many friends in San Francisco, left during the 
week for the east. He may return to assist No. 
216 in the efforts to obstruct a reduction of 
wages. 


Labor Council-—Alameda County | 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 7, 1909. 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m., President William 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing read and approved. 

Communications—From bartenders, in regard 
to financial matters; filed. From solicitors, ask- 
ing Council for endorsement of agreement; re- 
ferred to executive board. From upholsterers 
notifying Council that union had voted not to pa- 
rade on Labor Day; filed. 

Bills—A. M. Thompson, $30; janitor, $8; Gas 
Company, $5; Pacific Telephone, $5; “Labor 
Clarion,” $2.70. Approved by trustees, and or- 
dered paid. 

Reports. of Unions — Bartenders — Unionized 
Cave Saloon; voted to parade Labor Day. Bak- 
ers—Man working for Lee’s Inn would join 
union at next meeting. Shoe Clerks—Requested 
all union men to call for cards of salesmen in 
shoe stores. Cooks and Waiters—Held special 
meeting for purpose of considering demand of 
employers for reduction of wage scale; union 
yoted to stay with present scale; also reported 
on other matters. Newspaper Solicitors—Re- 
ported progress; stated that all papers were co- 
operating in matter of solicitors joining union, 
except “Tribune,” only two of its men had joined 
up to date; requested union men to call for card. 

Reports of Committees—Executive—Recom- 
mend that firm of Pike Woolen Mills and Ren- 
nacker Co. remain on “we don’t patronize list” of 
Council; concurred in. Recommend that agree- 
ment and scale of wages of Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Alliance, No. 31, be endorsed by Council; con- 
curred in. 

Committee on Union Man’s Orphanage re- 
ported that a Tag Day would be held for purpose 
of raising funds for Orphanage. 

Report of Business Representative—Reported 
matters pertaining to laundry workers of Ala- 
meda county, also in regard to Bartenders’ Union. 
Stated that Building Trades and Labor Council 
would co-operate in regard to Labor Day cele- 
bration; report accepted. 

New Business—Resolutions condemning action 
of Governor of State in ordering troops to Mc- 
Cloud for purpose of intercepting striking lum- 
bermen in their efforts for better conditions read, 
and ordered endorsed by Council. 

Good of Council—Bro. C. Grow made an inter- 
esting talk on the encroachment of Japanese up- 
on organized labor in this country. Bro. F. C. 
Joslyn spoke on matters pertaining to Result 
Laundry. 

It was ordered that when Council adjourn, it 
does so out of respect to the memory of Bro. 
Max Morris, fourth vice-president of the A. F. 
of L. 

Report of secretary-treasurer was read and ac- 
cepted. Adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
eS ae 

The bridge and pile drivers have started work 
on their new hall on Bryant street, between Sec- 
ond and Third streets. The building is to be a 
two-story frame, with concrete foundation, and it 

“is expected it will cost about $12,000. In the 
Vallejo central body’s minutes will be observed 
a statement of the pile drivers that they have 
signed up with the San Francisco employers 
for three years. 

———E 

It looks. as though the contractors in the build- 
ing trades line in Santa Clara county are by no 
means a unit on the proposition of reducing 
wages, according to some of the daily papers of 
that section. : 


LABOR CLARION 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 4, 1909. 

Called to order at 8 p. m. In the absence of 
President George M. Jewett and Vice-President 
Pohlman, Delegate L. B. Leavitt presided . Min- 
utes of previous meeting read and approved. 

Communications — From Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Union, requesting assistance to unionize dining 
rooms of Vallejo bakery, the White House, Astor 
House and dining room of Hotel St. Vincent; 
referred to executive committee. 

Reports of Unions—Painters—Initiated one, 
two applicants. Carpenters—Initiated one, two 
by transfer. Bartenders—Picnic a financial suc- 
cess, thank unions for assistance. Federal—Initi- 
ated two. Pile Drivers—New agreement signed 
with contractors in San Francisco for three years. 
Retail Clerks—Enforcing rebate dues system for 
attendance at meetings, and request assistance of 
Council; referred to executive committee. Cooks 
and Waiters—Only two restaurants non-union; 
members taking great interest in union. 

Reports of Committees—Labor Day—Pro- 
gressing. Municipal—Working to have union 
men employed on streets; resolution. presented 
by Boiler Makers’ Union to city trustees con- 
demning action of two trustees on independent 
ferry matter. 

New Business—P. M. McDonald, cement con- 
tractor, reported unfair. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m., June 11, 1909. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
——__—_&—_—_——_ 
DEATH OF MAX MORRIS. 

San Francisco unionists were very much sur- 
prised last Monday to learn that Max Morris had 
died on the preceding day, June 6th, in Denver, 
Colorado. As fourth vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and for over twelve 
years secretary-treasurer of the International Re- 
tail Clerks’ Association, Mr. Morris was recog- 
nized as an able exponent of the principles of 
unionism, and an officer who reflected credit on 
the movement. The membership of the retail 
clerks’ organization had increased under his ad- 
ministration from 1,200 to 50,000. Yellow jaun- 
dice was the cause of death. The deceased was 
forty-three years of age. He had served three 
terms in the Colorado legislature, and was re- 
sponsible for many of the labor laws on the stat- 
ute books of that state. Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
were indefatigable in their efforts to entertain the 
delegates and visitors to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in Denver last fall. The trade unionists of 
the Pacific Coast join with their comrades else- 
where in expressing deep regret at the loss sus- 
tained by the death of Max Morris. 

——————— 
Orpheum. 

It is difficult to conceive a better program than 
that announced at the Orpheum for next week. 
Adelaide, the dainty American danseuse, will pre- 
sent a terpsichorean act entitled “The Bill Post- 
er’s Dream,” assisted by four clever coryphees. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Murray will reappear and de- 
light with her Irish and coon ditties. Mildred 
Warren, Bert Lyon and Louise Meyers will in- 
troduce a one-act comedy sketch with music, en- 
titled “When Dreams Come True.” The Sisters 
Gasch; wonderful female gymnasts, are expected 
to prove a great sensation. Next week will be 
the last of Cheridah Simpson, the Novelty Danc- 
ing Four, Albert L. Pallaton and William Foran 
in “A Spotless Reputation,” and the Ellis-Now- 
lan Company in “A Night at the Circus.” A nov- 
el series. of interesting motion pictures will con- 
clude the performance. 

———E———— 


Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
! bel. Neuhaus & Co.; tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


WHAT YOU EARN 


by the sweat of ‘your brow should not be 
spent with a lavish hand. Being a good fel- 
low is not nearly so good as being a good 
man. Be good to yourself and your family 
by starting a savings account now. Don’t 
wait till New Year’s Day to make this reso- 
lution—do it now. 5 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Open Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock 
To receive deposits. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Deposits December 31, 1908 
Total Assets 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or coiz by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a: m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p, m. for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, -A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. fT. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. : 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
2ist and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. : 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 


And They Are 
Union 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 


2350 Mission Street, bet. 19th and 20th 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 
Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per week. Rooms only, 
50c; Family Rooms, $1. hoice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. 
Board and Room, two meals per day, including three on Sunday, $5.00 per 
week up. Single meals, 25c. 


Free Buss Chas. Montgomery 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


e 000000008 000C0C8 
© pecccccccceooees: 


Pay For Your 


FURNITURE 


As You Can 
A Little Down and $1 a Week 


The Abrams Company 
1053 Market Street 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
{Simplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 first. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 Mcallister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Brie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish - Norwegian) 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, ion Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 M 

*Bonnington, F. Bi & oat 7809 Mission. 

Borgel & Downie, Sa4 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint ave. 

*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*+Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
and Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

+Carlisie, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co.,, 2589 Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. Ly 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
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*Examiner, The, Folsom & Spear. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co.,,509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., ‘Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Thira. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

*Globe, Evening, 727 Market. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581. Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Tur 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, BE. L. & ‘Co., Brady and W. Mission. 

Market Press, 611 Washington. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mayer Printing Co., 164 Sanchez. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. ~ 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Rickard, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 owas. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Bvening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

sine Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. . 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Fran- 
cisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
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LABOR CLARION 


*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554. Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., yg Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
es pe Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Telegraph eprae al Turk. 
*Town Talk, 
Travers, One & "Son 130 Kearny. 

Union Lithograph Co., 74). Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 SL ig nt 

Britton & Rey, 215 B 

Brown & Power Co., 327 ‘California 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McIntyre, Jno..B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Scwhabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryan 

Thumbler & Rutherford, TB 738 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Attwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front 

Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this list out and post 
it at home: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market. 

United Cigar Stores. 

———_—— _________ 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Busy Bee Shoe Shop, 11th street, 
Broadway and Franklin. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

eg 

Get your money’s worth and smoke Blue Dia- 
mond cigars; made in S. F. by union men. Thrane 
Bros., manufacturers, 1800 Market. adi 


between 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Next Sunday, June 13th, the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society will give its annual picnic at 
Fernbrook Park. Boats leave the Ferry at 9:29 
and 9:40 a. m. The train will stop at First anq 
Broadway, Oakland. All the arrangements have 
been completed, and with the beautiful weather of 
the week as an extra inducement to visit Niles 
Canyon, a record attendance is expected. 

President George A. Tracy has received an in- 
vitation to be the guest of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Uniun at their an- 
nual convention, which convenes in Omaha, on 
Monday, June 2ist. 

The “antis” won the Los Angeles election by 
substantial majorities. The new officers are: 
Charles L. Howe, president; H. H. Eads, vice- 
president; G. W. Bowman, secretary-treasurer; 
J. C. Tunnell, sergeant-at-arms; board of direc- 
tors—Nelson W. Young, H. J. Harper, J. P. Lees: 
application committee—Nelson P. Young, H. G. 
Heidelberg, Jacob A. Smith; auditing committee— 
R. A. Nelgner, “Jack” Smith, C. Stamps; I. T. U. 
delegate—F. P. Rowe (alternate, F. M. Bauldauf); 
delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council— 
J. M. Byrne, W. C. Harris, W. T. Phillips; dele- 
gates to Central Labor Council—E. Ferguson, B. 
C. Robinson, G. M. Thorne. 


Additional notes of the last regular meeting 
follow: 

A delegation from the box makers and sawyers 
addressed the union, appealing for financial as- 
sistance. It was decided to donate $10 weekly 
until the June meeting, unless the difficulty was 
adjusted in the interim. 

Two members were fined for failure to deposit 
traveling cards before going to work. This is in 
accordance with International law, and attention 
is called to the necessity of compliance. 

In the controversy with the photo engravers 
over the use in composing rooms of adjustable 
metal base blocks, a letter from President Lynch, 
under date of May 14, 1909, advised No. 21 to 
maintain its position and insist that there shall 
be no dual jurisdiction in composing rooms. 

Goldfield (Nevada) Typographical Union, No. 
105, sent word that the employers had demanded 
a thirty-three and one-third per cent reduction in 
wages, which the: printers and pressmen opposed, 
owing to the high cost of living and many other 
disagreeable disadvantages of residing on the 
desert. Printers are urged to stay away from 
Goldfield, or at least communicate with the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Selig Olcovich, P. O. Box 1280. 

International Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays 
wrote on May 21st that No. 21’s remittance ar- 
rived a few hours after the financial statement for 
the June “Typographical Journal’ had been pre- 
pared. Credit will appear in the July issue. 

W. Lyle Slocum resigned as a member of the 
auditing committee, and Con Schmitt was se- 
lected in his stead. 

The label committee reported that it had assur- 
ances from the Knights of the Royal Arch of 
San Francisco and Oakland that every effort 
would be made to aid the unionizing of the “Wine 
and Spirit Bulletin” of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Secretary-Treasurer Michelson reported in de- 
tail the financial transactions of the office. Fifty- 
five cards were deposited during the month, and 
forty-two withdrawn. 

E. J. Fletcher was admitted to full membership, 
Alfred Olwell as apprentice member, and the ap- 
plication of Thomas H. Dawson laid over, on the 
request of the committee. 

President Tracy appointed the following com- 
mittees: Cemetery—W. J. White, George E. 
Mitchell, E. Fitzgerald, George H. Branch, 
George H. Knell; Membership—C. F. Wolters, 
W. Hz. Ellis, J. S. Adams, W. W. Cowperthwaite, 
E. F. Fanning; Entertainment—W. J. Higgins, 
W. D. Davis, R. B. O’Reilly, H. H: Gould, Ernest 
Mitchell, M. S. Rockwell, L. Michelson. 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 


tee meets at headquarters ever) sfonday at 7:30 


p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label 
Committee meets at headquarters on second and 
fourth Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee meets at call of chairman. Headquarters 
phone, Market 2853. : 


=e Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steu- 


art. . 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 20a and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2a and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 


Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2a Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d-and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, 1180 Kentucky. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist ana 3d Thursdays, 
‘Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—-Meet ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—Il1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet za and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

ce 2 Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 


ae garers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
app. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 letn. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 
and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cemetery Employes, — ist and 3d Wednesdays 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 395 Franklin; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hlectrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. . 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 316 
14th; eck 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters — Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Sundays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Ilist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 1etn and Guerrero. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 


Mailers—Labor Bureau Association Hall, 677 Mc- 
Allister; 4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. ; 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766— sas. Moran, Secy.; 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structu,sar Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
-bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pat- 
tern Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants — 24 Wednesdays, 
sores Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 482—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hais, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th bet. Misston and Valencia. 
Headquarters; 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—x. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 38d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters — Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet 
Thursday. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy.,. Meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquar- 
ters, Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate Ave. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—-Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 
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FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours ana wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 

Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencra street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

Cc. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission streets, 
John Brannen, 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the “Labor Clarion.” 


FAIR LIST 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors, held June 8th, President Harry Menke 
presiding, Miss G. E. Sharpe was admitted to 
membership by initiation. The applications for 
membership of Messrs. T. B. Jones and J. Sinai 
were laid over one week. F. H. Oestreich was 
reinstated to membership in good standing. 

Dues and assessments- for the second quarter, 
amounting to $1.90, are now due, and payable be- 
fore July 1, 1909. The assessments consist of 
death benefit assessment No. 5, levied on ac- 
count of the death of the late member, J. Ver- 
deber, and an assessment of 15 cents per mem- 
ber (payable by entire membership of Local No. 
6) in support of the United Hatters of North 
America. Payments of dues and assessments 
should be made to the financial secretary, Arthur 
S. Morey, 68 Haight street. 

Word has been received that the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra desires to secure the serv- 
ices of a competent concert master, also first and 
third horn players. Any member that desires to 
accept and is qualified to fill any of the above po- 
sitions is requested to communicate with Presi- 
dent Joseph N. Weber, 210 E. 86th street, New 
York City, before July 1, 1909. 

At the union meeting of May 13th, the presi- 
dent was instructed and empowered to appoint 
a committee of fifteen members with full power 
to arrange for a picnic to be held in the name and 
under the auspices’ of the M. M. P. U. In con- 
formity with the above action, President Menke 
appointed on the committee Messrs. L. N. Rit- 
zau, C. Porep, W. H. Nolting, M. F. Walten, J. 
H. Meyer, A. A. Greenbaum, E. H. Slissman, J. 
A. Keogh, J. F. Fitzgerald, E. G. Williams, P. 
Sapiro, J. L. Callaghan, J. J. Atkins, G. A. Fabris, 
F, Heitman. H. von der Mehden and H. Menke. 
At the meeting of the committee held on 
Wednesday, June 2d, it was decided to hold the 
picnic on Thursday, July 29, 1909, at Shell 
Mound Park, and arrangements to that effect 
have been made Sub-committees of the general 
committee are as follows: grounds—W. H. Nol- 
ting, L. N. Ritzau and H. Menke; printing and 
advertising—A. A. Greenbaum, J. A. Keogh and 
M. F. Walten; music—H von der Mehden, L. N. 
Ritzau and J. L. Callaghan; floor—J. F. Fitzger- 
ald, J. J. Atkins and J. H. Meyer; reception—E. 
G. Williams, P. Sapiro and G. A. Fabris; finance 
—E. H. Slissman, C.: Porep and F. Heitman. It 
has been decided to make the occasion a “Musi- 
cians’ Day,’ of probable annual occurrence at 
about the same date each year The present cel- 
ebration will partake of both the nature of a 
grand musical festival and picnic, inasmuch as 
the plans call for performance by a large con- 
cert organization, as well as the rendition of 
exceptionally good dance music by some fifty 
members. The arrangements will also provide 
for numerous games and sports, and some novel- 
ties are promised in that direction. The portion 
of the membership of Local No. 6 that resides in 
Alameda county is as interested in the success of 
the undertaking as any member residing in San 
Francisco, and in exemplification of that fact, 
parades on the morning of the festival and picnic 
will be held both in this city and Oakland. There 
will be gate prizes and other prizes, games for 
young and old, fine dance music, excellent con- 
cert music, and the only thing that there remains 
to say is: Hurrah for Musicians’ Day! and may 
it prove the forerunner of many more successful 
oc¢asions of a similar nature. 

Louis N. Ritzau celebrated his forty-eighth 
birthday at his home, 833 Taylor avenue, Ala- 
meda, on Saturday, June 5th, in company with 
his family and various friends, including a num- 
ber of associates in the profession. The occa- 
sion was Ccharacterizéd by thé utmost good hu- 
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mor and happiness, and will long be remembered 
by those that were present. 

Of course there would necessarily be a great 
difference in the amount of money expended for 
municipal music by the city of San Francisco and 
London, the world’s metropolis, but a brief state- 
ment of what has been determined upon for the 
London summer season may, nevertheless, prove 
interesting to readers of the “Labor Clarion.” 
The administration of government of the great 
city of London is carried on by the London Coun- 
ty Council, and by the various borough councils, 
each of these acting in great measure independ- 
ently of the others. For the summer season of 
1909, lasting only about three and one-half 
months—and this is a feature of the matter deserv- 
ing special consideration by San Franciscans, 
where the season lasts the entire year—the Lon- 
don County Council has appropriated and will 
expend £12,500—about $65,500—for concerts by 
bands in open spaces and parks, an increased ex- 
penditure over the previous years of about $2,500. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE Ls 
MARKET & JONES STS om 


Let us show you the 
best Suit to be had in 


San Francisco for 


In addition the various borough councils will ex- 
pend a large amount for similar music, this latter 
expenditure totalling an even greater sum than 
the appropriation of the London County Council. 
Some ninety-three bands will perform for the 
pleasure of the people of the city of London, this 
number not including various military bands de- 
tailed and paid for by the national government 
to play in Hyde Park, the Royal Park, St. James’ 
Park and Green Park each afternoon and evening 
during the summer. It is estimated that fre- 
quently there are from 50,000 to 70,000 in attend- 
ance at the Hyde Park concerts. It is only fair 
to state that a charge of 1 cent is made for the 
program of any concert given under the auspices 
of the London County Council, and 2 cents for a 
program and seat; at concerts given by govern- 
ment bands a charge of 4 cents is made for a pro- 
gram and seat. 
SE eee Bes 
The “Boston Herald” has discontinued its even- 


ing edition, and will only appear mornings. 


$10 


Blue Serges Included 


We would like to have you investigate the suits in which we 
specialize at $10.00. You are assured the same good designs. 
“wearable” materials, and careful fit and finish found only in 
higher priced clothing, and you don’t have to pay more 


than $10.00 for it. 


sold in most stores at $18.00. 


You will save a lot of time, trouble and 
money. The Blue Serge Suits we sell are equal to those 


Equal to any $15.00 
Clothing 


The Shoe For You to Wear. 
“The Keystone” 


$2.50 


Every Pair ‘“Union-Stamped”’ 


Made in every style, for work or dress wear. 


$3.00 They're as good as the BEST, better than 


$3.50 
$4.00 


most! A\ll shapes. A\ll styles. A\ll leathers. 


Manufactured expressly and 
sold only by 


B. HatschinskKi 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“‘The Greatest Shoe House in the West.’’ 


825 Market St. 


San Francisco’s Union Shoe 


Between Fourth and Fifth Streets 


Opposite Stockton St. 


Store. 


